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language, which must be learned in childhood, as natives do. Those who
have not received such early training must achieve fluency in the musical
idiom in the same way as in language study, by learning grammar. When
a composer has acquired perfect understanding of the melo-rhythmic pat-
terns corresponding to individual words in a language, when he has learned
to build these patterns into sentences, and is able to construct them cor-
rectly, then, and only then, will he have mastered the new language."

The songs of the people are generally monodic, devoid of the under-
tones of an implied harmony. The problem arises, what type of harmonic
setting is congenial to the inner spirit of a folk song? In other words,
what are the practical rules of a perfect stylization?

Humberto Allende writes: "The stylizer of folk songs should not at-
tempt to imitate the popular creation, but 'should rather strive to re-create
the spirit of these songs. He should set his melody in attractive har-
monies, within an established musical form." But by what yardstick can
we judge the "attractiveness" of these specially arranged harmonies? A
style attractive to one musician may be utterly repugnant to another. The
ultimate criterion is the degree of natural fusion, musical osmosis, that
is attained between a linear melo-rhythmic phrase and a system of applied
harmony. In rare instances this musical osmosis is effected with such
inevitableness that the melody, rhythm, and harmony become one. The
harmonic setting of Russian songs by Moussorgsky, of Polish dances by
Chopin, of Norwegian modes by Grieg, are examples. I have proposed
the term "Musical Syncretism" to describe this fusion of a folk-inspired
rhythmic melody and applied harmony. The acceptance of such a term
would fill a definite lacuna in musical esthetics,

Urban folklore, as well as the folklore of the countryside, offers ma-
terial for creative composition. Humberto Allende has written an or-
chestral suite, La Voz da las Callesy which features the musical cries of
Santiago's street vendors, the ^agones. Fructuoso Vianna of Brazil takes
the singsong of the coconut-drink peddler in Rio de Janeiro as a theme
for one of his Ravelesque Miniatures for piano. Domingo Santa Cruz
interpolates the imitation of the Chilean policeman's whistle in his orches-
tral Madrigals.

In Havana, the symphony of pushcart tenors is particularly rich and
varied. The fioriiuras that a Havana knife-sharpener performed on his
mouth harmonica reminded me of the neo-Grecian modes of Debussy's
Flute de Pan from Chansons de Bilitis. I noted down the tune.